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"How white you are. Rose!" exclaimed Emmie, 
as they came back to her. "You should not have 
danced so long. Why did you let her.?" — a little 
sharply — looking up at Philip. But Rose answered 
quietly that it was nothing, she was only a little tired, 
and she had not waltzed for so long, — so very long. 
She glanced at Philip ; and he, meeting her eyes, 
thought of their last-waltz together in the old days. 

"The music is over for to-night," said Emmie, 
gathering her light cloak about her. "Early hours 
seem to be the rule at the 'Kearsarge,' for the piazza 
is deserted. It is lovely out there in the moonlight. 
Come ! " And slipping her hand through Roger Col- 
chester's arm, she led the way. "We're going to 
walk down to the ' Pagoda, '" she proclaimed, after a 
few minutes, looking back over her shoulder. "One 
wouldn't think it a prosaic depot, by moonlight. You 
don't mind our leaving you for a short time. Rose, as 
you are too tired to go, do you? We'll be back 
directly." The next moment Rose and Philip were 
left alone together for the first time. 

There was a moment of embarrassing silence as the 
two disappeared down the wide plank walk ; and then 
Philip began to talk rapidly concerning the scenery, 
and especially old Kearsarge, as appearing by moon- 
light, the " clbud-eifects " of the pj-evious day, etc., 
until he saw the shimmering gleam of Emmie's dress 
in the distance, and knew she was returning. Then 
he turned to the woman beside him, with a sudden 
and entire change of manner. 

"As you and I go our different ways to-morrow," 
he said, "I will bid you good-bye to-night; but 
before I go, I must say one thing which, perhaps, I 
ought not to say now, but which I ought to have said 
long ago. If, in the old days, I was domineepng 
and exacting, — as I was, — I most sincerely beg your 
pardon. We did not part friends, — let us now, — 
and I wish you every happiness, Mrs. Colchester. " 

She was standing beside him, a fleecy shawl veiling 
her head and shoulders, her face turned away from 
him, and her dark eyes looking up at the fer-away 
crown of Kearsarge ; but, as he spoke that last word, 
she turned quickly, a vivid blush sweeping across her 
face, and looked up at him with a great wonderment 
in her wide eyes. 

"I was in fault, too," she said, after a little pause, 
her voice trembling strangely. "I have regretted it 
bitterly since, — more than you can know, — and I, — 
Philip ! — how could you think it? — /am not Mrs. 
Colchester. I thought you knew — it is Emmie." 

Very soon after, Emmie, returning with her hus- 
band, ;was electrified by the sight of Rose — her proud, 
stately sister Rose — with her head pillowed on Philip 
van Dome's broad shoulder, Philip's strong arm 
around her, and her beautiful face, no longer pale, 
but suspiciously rosy, looking up at him in a way 
which told of happiness and peace at last. 

"It is all very well to go seeking one's fortune in 
foreign lands. Rose," said Philip to his wife, a few 
months afterward, "but I don't believe in it. I 
found my fortune (after a long search, though, I must 
confess) nearer home." 

"Where?" asked Rose, looking up at him with a 
mischievous light in her great dark eyes. 

"Under the shadow of Kearsarge, love, — at North 
Conway — and at the moment when I believed that 
I was bidding an eternal good-bye to another man's 
wife, I found my: own." — Florence P. Allen. 



TO OAKEY HALL, AS ACTOR. 

Right well, for many a day, have you assumed 

The needs and woes of others, in that field 
Where legal honor oft to fame has bloomed, 

And might to right at last been forced to yield. 
To-day you change the stage, but not the task : 

To feel and act for others, still is yours : 
To wear the Thespian, not the legal mask, 

And win a different cause by similar lures. 
Do but the last as you have done the first, 

With loving ardor and determined will, — 
And new applause along your way will burst, 

A world's retainers trying faith and skill, 
While life's great truth once more you celebrate — 

The way of doing, not the deed alone, is great. 

— yohn Hay Fumess. 



THE MUSIC SEASON. 



The winter season opened with less flourish of 
trumpets than usual. Even Strakosch, whose instru- 
ment ordinarily is voiced louder than the original box 
of bad whistles known as the first Jubilee Organ, at- 
tuned his melody to a lower key, and piped somewhat 
modestly, for him, of the musical treasures he intended 
to import from foreign lands. There was a general 
feeling of uneasiness, the product of experience and 
a depressed money market. Strakosch recalled the 
cogent adage, "A burnt child dreads the fire," and 
informed the anxious public, indirectly, that if it 
wanted opera, it might organize a subscription in 
advance ; and when he saw the money paid down 
he would see the opera put upon the boards in the 
very best style. Up to the present writing no action 
has been taken, and "we are still without Italian 
opera. 

The leading events of the season have been the 
appearance of Titiens and Von Bulow. Concerning 
the first, expectation was on tip-toe. Her great and 
protracted popularity in England, in concert, oratorio 
and opera, was well known on this side of the water. 
Probably no singer in Europe had for so long a period 
held such sway over her audiences. The apprehen- 
sions that age had affected her voice or decreased her 
powers were met by the fact that she still maintained 
supremacy on the English stage. So the music- 
loving public awaited impatiently her arrival, wel- 
comed her with enthusiasm, and crammed the Hall 
at her first appearance. No audience was ever better 
disposed to give a prejudiced verdict in fiivor of a 
noted songstress. Without attempting a careful 
analysis of the causes, the result may be summed up 
in the single word — disappointment. There was in 
Titiens all of the queenly presence the fame of which 
had preceded her. But the voice was no longer that 
which had carried her to the summit of celebrity. 
Years had worn it ; and although, at times, there were 
glimpses of its earlier fire and brilliancy, it was plain 
to all that it had passed its prime. But, said the 
friendly critics, wait until you have heard her in 
oratorio. The result was the same. The audiences, 
familiar with the grandeur and magnificence of 
Parepa-Rosa's musical utterances, drew comparisons 
unfavorable to Titiens, and wished they had heard 
her years ago. "But," resumed the friendly and 
patient critics, "we will wait until we can hear her in 
opera, where she can 'suit the action to the word, 
the word to the action ; ' there is her field, and in 
that she will show forth the hidden fire." We still 
hope to see her in opera, and to have our impressions 
removed. Certainly we feel no pleasure in speaking 
unfavorably of so notable a singer. It is not her 
fault that she is growing old ; but that she should not 
have come here until her powers have begun to fail, is 
certainly her very great misfortune. America is not 
so far behind Europe in intelligent appreciation of 
artistic excellence, that it will accept as first class that 
which is not up to that standard. And we trust that 
it may be known and understood abroad, that an 
artist can not succeed here simply because at some 
time or other he or she had a great reputation in 
Europe. 

Of Dr. Von Bulow's performances, one can not 
speak except in unqualified praise. Although unlike 
Rubinstein, with whom everybody, of course, sought 
to compare him, he is, as an executant, fiilly his 
equal. Indeed, in the passages requiring extreme 
delicacy of touch. Von Bulow seemed to us to be the 
superior of his Russian rival. On the other hand, in 
grand and majestic compositions, calling for great 
energy and brilliancy in execution, Rubinstein rose 
to higher enthusiasm, and carried his hearers with 
him. With Von Bulow, one forgets the performer, 
and is wholly absorbed in the performance. With 
Rubinstein, one is always conscious that he is in the 
presence of a great genius. And this seems to us to 
be the distinction between these two most remarkable 
pianists. The first is a player endowed with the 
keenest perceptive faculties, apparently intuitive ; he 
see? the composer's meaning as if he were in close 
communion with him : the greatest diflSculties are 



overcome with consummate skill and ease. The 
latter is endowed with true genius. It is manifest in 
his look and in his actions. That this comparison 
is just, is evident, when we examine the compositions 
of the two. Rubinstein will be remembered by his 
works, not by his performances. Von Bulow will 
live in memory so long as his playing is not forgotten. 

It certainly was unfortunate that the rivalry of two 
famous piano houses should have prevented Von 
Bulow from obtaining an orchestra competent to 
accompany him in the rendition of concertos and 
other works, which can not be properly interpreted 
without orchestral aid. It is generally known that 
this artist came out under the auspices of the Chick- 
erings ; and it followed, as a matter of course, that 
he must play and duly advertise the Chickering 
piano. "Put none but Chickering's pianos on guard 
to-night," was the general order. " Picket carefully 
all your outposts. If a Steinway, or a Decker, a 
Stodart or an Arion approach, shoot it on the spot 
Let no one falter ! Chickering expects every man to 
do his duty ! " 

It happened, very inopportunely, that the only 
orchestra which was fully prepared to supplement Von 
Bulow was under the direction of that irrepressible, 
and now indispensable conductor, Theodore Thomas. 
(We beg pardon of our readers for mentioning him 
so ofl:en ; but, the fact is, it is well nigh impossible 
to write of current musical matters without bringing 
in his name). Thomas was ready to enter into an 
engagement by which the great pianist -could make a 
tour of the country with his orchestra, and play on 
any piano he pleased, from an antique six and a half 
octave Stein, which tinkled in the ears of a generation 
back, to a — no, we can not commit ourselves on this 
vital question. But the young conductor coupled 
his consent with the single, and, it seems to us, not 
unreasonable condition, that the pianist should play 
at one of his Symphony Concerts, at Steinway Hall, 
where they had always been held. The pickets rallied 
on the reserve, and reported an attack imminent A 
bulletin from the extreme fi-ont announced that the 
signal-officer had seen a Steinway banner advancing 
on General Von Bulow. The reserve was" reinforced 
and skirmishers were thrown forward. At this junc- 
ture a messenger, bearing a flag of truce, desired to 
know if General Von Bulow was expected to play a 
Steinway piano in that hall. To which came the 
frank, and not veiy unseemly reply, that he could 
not play anything else there. A council of the 
combatants to fix another hall for the Symphony 
Concert at which General Von Bulow was to play, 
broke up without a satisfactory conclusion. "Well," 
said Major-General Chickering, "if he plays in 
Steinway Hall, he can not use a Steinway piano." 
"Very well," replied Major-General Thomas, "then 
we can not conclude the treaty;" and, striking his 
spurs into his horse-fiddle, he galloped off over the 
country, leaving General Von Bulow to get along the 
best he could — and it was a very poor best — without 
him. The Steinway banner was hauled down, and 
the troops were disbanded. Order reigns, and Von 
Bulow, with a full hand (of keys), goes it alone. 

The old time-honored New York Philharmonic, 
venerable from age, and deserving of undying &me 
for the good it has done in the past, has held sway 
at the Academy of Music. Through long delay in 
making up its schedule, its concerts have sometimes 
occurred on the same evening with the Thomas Sym- 
phony Concerts — to the pecuniary detriment of the 
former. The Philharmonic has suffered, and still 
suffers, by comparison with the concerts just named ; 
and while Thomas is playing to larger houses than 
ever before, the other, and much older organization, 
has less prosperity than formerly. No musician can 
hear this without genuine and heartfelt regret. The 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, which are practi- 
cally one great metropolis of a million and a half 
souls, can support two orchestras organized and con- 
ducted as is Thomas's. The Philharmonic can never 
expect to rival Thomas, until it is remodeled and 
carried on on the same basis. 

Although Italian opera has languished, the English 
has had a good success. It is quite worthy of note. 



